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the landscape of the Hellenic World was the spectacle which he must
make sure of seeing with his own eyes because this was the field in
which there was no substitute for autopsy; but, even then, he perversely
strove at first to exclude from his contracting field of vision every scene
that was not either Hellenic or Minoan.

It was through the grace of God, and not thanks to any native com-
mon sense, that other worlds did impinge upon the academic pilgrim's
consciousness. In Paris during the week running from the 22nd to the
28th September, 1911, the reverberations of the Agadir Crisis did just
patter, like spent bullets, against his ear-drums through the archaic iron
lattice-work of the Eiffel Tower. En retour to Rome on the evening of the
8th November, 1911, from an expedition to visit the Etruscan tombs at
Cerveteri and Corneto, the young antiquarian did ascertain that his fel-
low-passengers in the train were Neapolitan conscripts, and did notice,
as the train passed through Civita Vecchia, droves of other young Italian
soldiers, with a look of unenthusiastic resignation on their faces, in the
act of embarking for the theatre of war in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. At
Brindisi on the i8th November, 1911, he had to transfer to a Greek
steamer from the Italian one on which his passage to Patras had been
booked, because the Italian boat was shy of running the gauntlet of an
enemy Turkish coast between Acroceraunus and Preveza; and during
the next eight months, passing his evenings in cafes in Greek villages, he
heard, for the first time in his life, *the foreign policy of Sir Edward
Grey' being discussed, and the question whether 'the war' would break
out this spring or next being canvassed by peasants and shepherds in
zestful conversation with brothers and cousins just back home, with
gold five-dollar pieces and napoleons in their wallets, from following the
gainful occupations of shining shoes in Kansas City or selling fruit in
Omaha. Meanwhile, in the landscapes of Continental Greece and Crete,
Medieval French castles and Early Modern Venetian fortresses were
competing for his attention with Hellenic temples and with Minoan
palaces.

Twice, on that antiquarian tour, the Oxford don-elect was arrested as
a Turkish spy, first on the evening of the i6th November, 1911, on the
last lap of a day's march from Terracina to Formia, by an Italian cara-
biniere,1 and then again, on the 2ist July, 1912, by a Greek military
patrol.2 At Cattaro and Ragusa in August 1912 he found the streets
thronged with Austro-Hungarian troops in a picturesque variety of old-
fashioned uniforms reminiscent of the revolutionary year A,D. 1848. At

1  On this occasion, the suspect was able to clear himself by showing a card with
'Balliol College, Oxford* engraved on it. 'Ah I Collegio! Dunque non siete Turco*,
reasoned the intelligent Italian security officer, and straightway left the suspicious-look-
ing traveller in peace. Forty years later, in A.D. 1952, the carabiniere would, of course,
no longer have been justified in acting on an a priori assumption that 'Turk* and 'college*
were incompatible ideas.

2  On this second occasion, he was arrested on the reasonable charge that he had
walked across the perilously vulnerable railway viaduct over the gorge of the River
Asopus at Elefterokhoii, where the sole railway running from Athens to the Graeco-
Turkish frontier leaped across a chasm to come to earth again along the eastern flank
of the Hellenic citadel of Trachis. This charge was supported by the less convincing
argument that the trespasser must be a foreign military spy because he was wearing
insignia in the shape of a military water-bottle that was not of the pattern affected by the
Greek Army.